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posed of two houses of the American type, a lower cham- 
ber representing the people and an upper house repre- 
senting the States. The competence of this parliament 
will be strictly limited to federal questions enumerated 
in the constitution. 

The head of the state, or chief executive, will be either 
elected (if president) or chosen (if monarch) by the 
people of the whole federation. He can be simultane- 
ously the chief executive of Russia proper and will have 
also powers strictly limited by an enumeration in the 
constitution. The executive power will comprise the fol- 
lowing branches: The foreign office, the war and navy 
departments, the treasury and commerce departments 
(these two latter branches will direct the federal fiscal 
and economic policies, including federal taxation, fed- 
eral customs, federal currency, etc.), and a department 
of justice, with an attorney-general at its head. The 
latter will be the government's law expert and also handle 
all federal matters arising between the States. The fed- 
eral interests will be looked after by special representa- 
tives (for example, governor-general) subordinate to the 
attorney-general. The federal ministers and the attor- 
ney-general will be the cabinet, responsible to the Fed- 
eral Parliament. 

Finally, there will exist federal courts, which will have 
the right to examine the constitutionality of all legisla- 
tion, federal as well as local. 

Church and State 

In conclusion, I must mention two questions, less im- 
portant from the point of view of principle, which the 
National Assembly also will have to settle: First, the 
question of the relation of the church to the state. A 
well-drawn line of separation between the two seems 
most likely and best suited for Russia, though the Ortho- 
dox Church might receive some form of support from 
the State. Secondly, the question of the army. Must 
there exist a volunteer militia or an army composed on 
the principle of general service of all citizens ? The latter 
seems much more appropriate to Russian conditions. 

Finally, there might arise the question of nationaliza- 
tion of certain industries or railroads. In that case, also, 
the National Assembly certainly will be the only judge. 
Personally, I think, however, that such nationalization 
is quite out of the question at the present moment. If 
such countries as England or the United States, with 
their highly developed industries, are still in doubt as to 
the feasibility of their nationalization, there cannot be 
any doubt at all in Russia, whose industrial development 
is yet so primitive. The Russian State is much too 
young, unstable, and unorganized to be able to undertake 
such a large task as the running of national industries. 
With the railroads the case might be a trifle easier, be- 
cause in former times the Russian State owned so many 
of the railroads. The latter will probably remain in the 
hands of the government, but this ought not to mean the 
nationalization of all the railroads and the cessation of 
private enterprise. 

[We are glad to print this record of the hope and beliefs 
of a man who has studied comparative government and has 
had experience in statecraft. Recent events, however, seem 
to negative his hopes. Old Russia is being shattered by 
nationalistic "splits" recognized both by the Allies, and by 
Lenin who seems steadily to win internal control and quasi- 
diplomatic external recognition. — The Editors.] 



WHAT I THINK IS THE MATTER— AND 
WHAT I WOULD DO ABOUT IT 

By JACKSON H. RALSTON 

We lack the essence of honesty ; that is the trouble. 
Our cure is to practice honesty. Not common 
honesty. In a large measure, we have that now. We 
pay our rent, our grocer's bill, and, unless a little hard 
pressed, our doctor's bills; but ethically we are for the 
most part dishonest, and too ignorant to know it. Our 
larger actions, governmental and individual, are not 
bottomed upon intelligent square dealing. 

Ministers deal in honesty in the abstract. Concretely, 
they do not understand its implications. Practically, 
they are not concerned in the affairs of this world, with 
all its highly artificial complications. 

Statesmen do not measure their legislation by any 
adequate yardstick ; their trade is in opportunism. 

Our universities have no chair of experimental and 
applied honesty, otherwise to be termed universal square 
dealing. 

We have grown in science and art and enriched our- 
selves with all material things. We have infinitely ex- 
panded our government, but never have we asked our- 
selves if our deeds tended toward justice, which is 
nothing more than honesty. 

You deny all this. Let us hastily glance at a few 
illustrations. 

We give deed of land to a comparatively few people. 
These, with the connivance of all of us and while ren- 
dering no equivalent, fix for their personal benefit the 
terms upon which mankind is allowed the privilege of 
living upon the earth. Are they not receiving as land- 
holders a dishonest price? 

We grant patents and pay an enormous toll to the 
inventors, or rather their assignees, for the privilege of 
enjoying the benefit of the latest luxuries and necessi- 
ties. We forget that the greatest among all our in- 
ventors would have produced nothing of importance had 
he lived among savages. He is merely the last man 
speaking the latest word among the countless myriads 
who have brought civilization to a point where he could 
operate; he has only added the capsheaf to the labors of 
all who have toiled before him. We have commercial- 
ized his little effort at the expense of the great mass who 
have made it possible — his effort so small that our re- 
wards to his assignees have been dishonestly great. 

We have watered our stock while the law has per- 
mitted us to turn the paper dollars we thereby created 
into gold. We have collected the income upon them for 
the public with never a thought that we have been dis- 
honest. 

Does the laborer seek larger advantages? He is be- 
lated. The land owner, the patent owner, and the specu- 
lator have beaten him to it. He struggles to warm, 
cloth, and feed himself with products the price of which 
has been enhanced through advantages possessed by a 
few and turned to their private profit. 

We have not studied honesty, and the world pays the 
penalty. We refuse to face our ethical shortcomings, 
and, like other cowards, we are shot in the back. 

The beginnings and progress of our social institutions 
must be studied, and with the results of study before us 
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we must in each instance correct courageously the evils 
we discover our ignorance and cowardice to have per- 
mitted. 

The savage tribe has its code of honesty, and the in- 
dividual member, with his narrow and simple life, with- 
out thought, may live up to it. The ordinary tribal 
precepts we still follow, while with a constantly chang- 
ing condition of society we fail to study and apply to its 
new and varying circumstances the rigid rules peculiar 
to the essence of honesty. 



THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 



The Social Importance of Individual 
Behavior 

By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
ANTIDOTE FOR MADNESS 

Dh. Stewart Paton, physician and psychiatrist, in 
a communication to the New York Times under 
date of January 17, 1920, writes : 

"The aphorism 'madness and freedom exist not together' 
is generally attributed to Epictetus. Doubtless the kind 
of madness to which the Greek philosopher referred was 
marked by symptoms similar to those occurring in people 
who, according to Emerson, are out of communication with 
their reason. The freedom with which such madness is in- 
compatible is a sign of the ability to exercise a rational 
control over conduct. 

"Why is it that with so many bitter experiences man 
has not yet thought it worth while to take more active meas- 
ures to prevent the development of the madness that jeopar- 
dizes his personal liberty? . . . 

"Bickerings and bloodshed mark the conflict between mad- 
ness and liberty. . . . The entire world is in a ferment, 
organized society is threatened, and still our universities, 
which take a foremost part in preparing for a military vic- 
tory, seem indifferent to the vaporings of psychopathic per- 
sonalities, which are a much greater menace to democracy 
than the German Army two years ago. There seems to be 
only one possible way to restore the law and order: the 
study of human behavior by intensive methods; and there- 
after the application of such knowledge as may be obtained 
to making secure the foundations of personal liberty against 
the attacks of madness." 

These words seem to be significant. If the attention 
of men be thus called again to the social importance of 
individual behavior, the war will not have been a net 
loss. By calling attention to this remedy for our after- 
war madness Dr. Paton has rendered a service. 

And there must be an antidote for this madness. It 
will probably be generally agreed that the only life se- 
cure against this devastating madness is what I would 
call the experimental life. Freedom seems to require 
that man shall look upon his life as a process of im- 
portance. Self-examination, therefore, if not overdone, 
is a very rational and essential preparation for any truly 
successful or zestful freedom. Extravagant waste of 
life begets madness. Where the poor squander it ex- 



clusively for warmth, food, and shelter merely; where 
the better off in materials squander it for more mate- 
rials merely; where the very rich seek more riches 
merely, the tendency to become mad is about equally 
peculiar in each case. But the truly experimental life 
enjoys the sensation of its own growth and tends to 
reach the satisfactions which are more permanent and 
sane. 

In every nation there are true spirits living nobly 
this experimental life; a minority to be sure, but a 
very hopeful minority. The altogether significant and 
momentous thing about this minority is its conception 
of life as a worthy experiment, a triumphant concep- 
tion which ever tends to become a triumphant fact. 
Because of them our coward ideas tend to become heroic 
ideas. Without them the forces of material and shop 
and field can avail little. Indeed, the sanity of the 
world is in their hands. 

Out of this idea of the minority pursuing the experi- 
mental life arises our notion of the oneness of humanity, 
the solidarity of the race. This doctrine of solidarity 
means that we are "members one of another;" that 
there is indeed a oneness in human interests; that the 
weal of each is the weal of all, and that the weal of all 
is the weal of each ; that one thrives only in a -common- 
wealth and that the commonwealth thrives only in its 
ones; indeed, that there is no such thing as purely in- 
dividual vice or purely individual virtue. 

A significant thought this, of the social solidarity. 
It takes the help of thousands that we may put on those 
shoes. Men labor in South America, in Egypt, in the 
mines of Pennsylvania, along the shores of Lake Supe- 
rior, across vast stretches of ocean, and over countless 
miles of railroad ; men toil in the woods of Maine, in the 
shipyards of England, and in the factories of Germany 
and America for us first. It takes another army of men 
to raise that cup of coffee to our lips, men laboring 
around the globe. 

It is of special importance just now, this interdepend- 
ence of all people and of all peoples ; but as a conception 
it is not new. It is the central theme of the doctrine of 
Paul of Tarsus, of all the Christian fathers, and of Jesus 
as well. One who counts his ancestors back nine genera- 
tions finds at that short range the inspiriting number 
of 256 grandfathers and 256 grandmothers. Thus our 
interrelations seem to be limitless. A seed of thought 
sown in the mind of a child today may influence a tribe 
in a thousand years. That a war between Austria and 
Serbia became a world war is now seen to have been 
inevitable from the beginning. The sanity of the world 
can be counted upon only in proportion as men recog- 
nize this law of social solidarity, this interrelation of 
peoples, and conduct themselves with wisdom accord- 
ingly. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR 

Since the various types of madness peculiar to human 
behavior are highly contagious; since individual be- 
havior because of this law of mutual interdependence 
of men tends to influence communities and nations, and 
since the problem of national behavior can be understood 
only in proportion as we understand individual behavior, 
the problem of individual behavior is seen to be im- 
portant. 



